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ON GESSO, WITH SOME DESIGNS FOR FINGER-PLATES. 



By Matthew Webb. 



DOES not fall within the scope of this 
article to treat of the actual modeling 
of relief, whether directly in gesso or 
stucco, or indirectly by casting, nor of 
the objects, situations, and purposes of 
adornment to which colored relief can 
be applied. It must be remembered 
that the two extremes which meet in 
colored relief are, on the one hand, 
relief unpainted; on the other, unraised 
painting. 

If the intermediate degrees be many, 
all presuppose very practical acquaintance with both modeling 
and painting. To the painter, gesso 
especially recommends itself, because 
much of its manipulation is practically 
that of painting it on with the brush. 

Of the designs selected to illustrate 
this article, those signed J. Littlejohns 
and W. H. Ansell may be quoted as 
quite suitable for this method. 

Littlejohns, especially, has all the ap- 
pearance of being made by one who has 
worked in gesso and knows practically 
what he is designing for. This practical 
manipulation of gesso is described by Mr. 
Walter Crane in 
an article on the 
subject which 
ap p ear e d in 
The Decora- 
tor and Furn- 
isher for April, 
1894, an article 
so felicitous 
that it is almost 
presumption to 
attempt to add 
to it. Those 
who care for 
gesso work and 
have not read 
itshouldloseno 
time in doing 
so. 

More elab- 
orated model- 
ing can be exe- 
cuted by mixing fibers with the gesso; 
by using with stiff gesso the modeling 
tool, which should be kept wet or oiled 
with raw linseed oil; or by incising, or 
even carving, the dry gesso. 

But such measures all constitute de- 
partures from the typical gesso work. 
It is fairly safe to say that when you 

find your relief occupying a tedious 
Designed by J. Little- ". * ■ * J ,,° r,,,^ n , 

J0HN s time you may suspect the fitness of 




the design for the work, and that it is leading 
you off into fields which are not rightly within 
the province of gesso work. 

Take, for example, the heads and bodies of 
the birds in W. Robinson's design. These 
would probably require an extra interest given 
to the planes of the relief by raising them with 
gesso thickened with fiber. This fiber might 
consist of pulled cotton-wool, or tow snipped 
with the scissors into short hairs. In such a 
case one must be Gareful to mix the fiber well in 
with the gesso, for fear of leaving inside the 
modeling hollows of dry fiber not saturated with 
gesso. Several other points require explanation 
in the accompanying designs. 
Such a border as that G. H. 
Wood employs might be cut 
out separately in stout card- 
board or thin wood, glued to 
the ground panel and then 
covered with thin gesso. 

Isabella G. Chatwin has hit 
on a general shape for the com- 
bined plates which is very hap- 
py. The leafage would have to be executed 
with considerable skill and much sensitiveness 
with regard to play of surface to keep the work 
from looking heavy and empty. 
The medallions should be exe- 
cuted in extremely low relief in 
successive coats of thin gesso 
floated over half dry gesso, in the 
pate-sur-pate manner. 





Designed by W. 
H. Ansell. 



Designed by W. 
H. Ansell. 



Among these designs illustrated 
here are but few which, taking 
into consideration at all the structural necessi- 
ties of handle and lock, can be said to have in- 
corporated the keyhole to the design. 

It would take too much space here to describe 
in words the really excellent coloring which the 
designers of these finger-plates have for the 
most part adopted. 

With regard to method of 
coloring, one may consider 
generally the more simple 
ones, such as are likely to 
be within the compass of a 
painter's ordinary materials. 
Experiments and discoveries 
are continually being made of 
fresh materials, both for 
modeling and coloring. These 
may be extremely interesting, and perhaps 
valuable, to the enthusiastic specialist. Yet it 
is probable that, however apparently novel, few 
of them in principle were really unknown to art 
in the past; nowadays many simple modifica- 
tions are, for commercial reasons, exalted into a 
secret which need be no mystery. 

Among the most useful pigments, one may 
mention distemper colors in tube, petroleum 
colors, colors specially prepared for use with 
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amber varnish, and different wax vehicles. 
Transparent coloring matter, either in solu- 
tion or suspension in the gum spirit varnish, 
practically constitutes the lacquers (using the 
term freely), especially used to tint the 
cheaper gilding metals. They are usually 
sold prepared ready for use. Such lacquer 
tinting is apt to look thin and poor, and one 
must not demand of it more than a slight 
ephemeral effect of color. Nevertheless, as 
gesso is probably but a slight modeling, so 
the spontaneous, unlabored, easy look which 
lacquering possesses, suits gesso exceedingly 
well, especially for the light ornamental 
themes which fluent gesso is best suited to 
express. 

Lacquer is best applied over leaf metal, 
whether Dutch or gold; if put over powder 
metal the stain or lacquer sinks in and in- 
creases the dullness, which is at best always 
a defect of the powder metal. This lac- 
quering has the double advantage, when a 
cheap metal has been used, of preserving 
from tarnishing, and at the same time of 
tinting it. It is assumed always in mention- 
ing lacquering that metal is underneath. 
But many colored effects can be given at 
once to a relief without any further treat- 
ment at all by using various bronze powders ; 
it is only necessary to protect them from the 
air under a transparent spirit varnish. They 
may be also applied mixed with size or with 
varnish (a spirit varnish being better than 
oil), or they may be brushed over, the sur- 
face having been purposely pre- 
pared for them with gold size. 
Many also, if not all, of these 
metallic shades may be procured in 
liquid form ready for immediate 
application. Though the use of 

J'"!! these methods has been much vul- 
ij garized, it is for an artist to raise 
them above the level of the fancy 
bazaar. One word of warning should 
be given : In many of these lacquers 
for use with the metal, the element 
of permanence of color is very doubtful, 
and it would be a pity to waste a carefully 
modeled relief by adding lacquer coloring, 
unless you have preserved a mold of the 
relief. 

To a white cast or fair piece of gesso 
modeling a very slight tinting with wax very 
much thinned in turpentine, or with shellac 
or oil may be applied. Paraffin wax and 
stearine may be used in place of beeswax 
with a different dilutent. 

There are many simple ways to color a 
relief without resorting to the color-box at 
all. Brown shellac, dissolved in naphtha or 
methylated spirits, not only serves the pur- 
pose, when required, of stopping suction 
and of hardening and protecting the surface 
of the relief, but does itself impart a tint, 
fainter and stronger as the coat is repeated. The addition of 
one or other transparent pigment will naturally suggest itself, 
in which case it is best to employ white shellac. 

Raw linseed oil, and, for a darker tint, boiled oil, will answer 
the purpose of a slight tinting, as will most of the varnishes, 
while at the same time they harden and protect the surface. 
A coloring which can be partially washed off if required can be 
imparted by powder colors mixed with thin size, a preparation 
which is practically distemper. It is sometimes useful thus to 
be able to experiment with a cast before committing it to more 
serious and irrecoverable materials. Many of the plasters, 
and, of course, gesso of whitening, will admit of a large pro- 
portion of powder color being mixed with them without the 
plaster losing its setting quality. Plaster already mixed with 
colors and sold as gypsomine, alabastine, plastico, is un- 
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doubtedly very handy for low relief, and in a way saves time; 
but it is doubtful whether any one who has used the old gesso, 
made of whitening, glue and oil, making it himself, would for 
general purposes of modeling prefer alabastine. 

Alabastine or the ordinary gesso can be painted in water 
colors; and a general tint of liquid water color may be sprayed 
over gesso or plaster by means of a glass fixing-sprayer. 

Speaking now of more ambitious modeling, for all coloring 
intended to have permanence, it is doubtful whether anything 
can be found safer than oil or wax, wax being perhaps prefer- 
able for large work. White beeswax will dissolve in turpen- 
tine, and with the palette knife can easily be mixed with 
powder colors, in small quantities at convenience ; addition of 
turpentine will render the paint fluent at the end of the brush. 
It is often advisable to give a coat of wax to the whole surface 
of the relief at the start. In order to drive the wax into the 
relief and incorporate it more fully, a hot iron may be passed 
over the surface. This tool is about half an inch thick and 
shaped somewhat like a flat tablespoon, with the arm in a 
wooden handle. This should be held a little way off, or at 
greater or less distance, at discretion. Were the iron red-hot 
and held too near, the heat might "flake up" a brush-mod- 
eled piece of gesso-work ; held too far off, or not hot enough, 
the iron would not melt the wax sufficiently for it to sink in. 

Over wax coloring, where a touch of extra fitness is needed, 
ordinary oil paint may be used ; but wax, when thinned by 
turpentine, will admit of very fine work. It is best not to mix 
more than is required for a single painting, although wax paint 
keeps well compared with oil paint. The best method of gesso 
painting is practically one of incessant glazing. Whenever 
possible the natural whiteness of the substance of relief should 
be retained during the execution of the painting. Do not in- 
differently lose this natural white ground for the sake of re- 
placing by any substituted white paint. If you are forced to 
resort to an overlaid white, use zinc white in wax in preference 
to flake white. Thin zinc white will not darken like thin flake 
white, and is the less likely to be injured under heat in the 
wax method. The finished work may 
then have a final varnishing of wax, 
again made to flow by slightly heating. 
When perfectly dry it will bear polish- 
ing with a soft silk rag. 

Oil paint darkens under most con- 
ditions ; on a relief it becomes opaque 
and heavy. The paint should always 
be thin and flooded on. Thick paint 
would be more likely to peel off, and 
to show a texture of the brush stroke. 
It is well to show a texture of the 
brushstrokes. It 
is well to remem- 
ber that paint is 
usedherenotinthe 
painter's sense, to 
paint with, but 
merely to find col- 
or. In ordinary de- 
scriptive painting, 
texture may be a 
desideratum, but 
on a relief is al 
ways in doubtful 
taste and of doubt- 
ful value. As a 
rough rule, one 
might say never 
stroke the color on 
or pat it on, with the brush held per- 
pendicularly to the relief. Where it is 
necessary to use opaque color, it 
should be employed almost as if it 
were metal, or used in spo-s of color, 
with the effect of precious stones. 
Since thinness of paint combined with 
covering capacity is to be desired, 
there is sometimes an advantage in 
laying on opaque colors in tempera. 

Work begun in tempera can of course Designed by W. 

be finished in oil, a method which was Robinson, 
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probably that of the earliest oil 
painting. 

For association with actual metal 
oil is admirably fitted. It especially 
lends itself to an enrichment which 
is secured by dragging powder 
gold across the high projections of 
the relief. If a whole surface be 
gilded, beautiful effects can be 
obtained by rubbing color down 
into the hollows and wiping it off 
from the -ridges with a soft rag 
tightly wrapped round the finger- 
tip. The rag should be perpetually 
shifted, in order to offer always a 
clean surface to the paint. If it 
be required to wipe it off still more 
sharply, use a little benzine, dip- 
ping the rag (still round the finger) 
into it. This will fetch off some 
of the gold ; but delicate retouching 
will be easy, if you 
apply a little powder 
gold with the end 
of a brush. The 
powder gold can be 
mixed with the oil 
medium on t h e 
palette. Copal 
medium answers 
very well. A long, 
flat brush is best for 
dragging the gold, 
which should be 
used rather dry, 
trying in fact to 
secure a touch which is at once full 
of intention and yet admits of the 
charm of accident. The common 
bronze powders last very well, if 
protected from the air by a coat of 
varnish; but real gold is so com- 
paratively inexpensive that it is 
wise to use it for work of any im- 
portance. To lay on gold-leaf is 
an art well worth acquiring, and, 
after two or three failures, will be 
found by no means impossible, 
given patience and care. You will 
not keep to your contours at first, 
but the trade-gilder will never 
know the edge you intended to 
keep. The amateur gilder is 
sometimes much helped by using 
transfer gold-leaf; the metal is 
attached to tissue paper, which, however, it readily leaves to ad- 
here to the sized ground. It can be handled and cut neatly 
to the required shape with scissors. Naturally you will do all 
leaf gilding before you begin coloring. Silver must always be 
locked up from the air under a coat of varnish. Aluminum is 
a safer substitute, although its heaviness of color is sometimes 
a disadvantage. 

Oil or wax will admit of your washing the relief with soft 
sponge and clean, warm water during the execution of the 
painting. A moistened finger will take away fine dust off dry 
paint; but dusting or brushing it always rubs a little of the 
dust in, thus permanently soiling the surface. Make a resolu- 
tion never to paint over a hair, or a grain of dust, but always 
to stop and pick it off with the scraper. It is not idle to insist 
on this precaution; nothing so fatally cloys, sullies and 
coarsens such work as we are considering. The surface, if 
rightly laid on, is quite textureless, and, therefore, the dust is 
much more apparent than it would be in a picture where a feel- 
ing for textures is the life of manipulation. 

Metal is always valuable in coloring a relief, because it forces 
you to avoid realistic treatment. It should be used as color, 
rather than as representing metallic objects. You will find 
valuable suggestions for its treatment in early Italian work. 
Gold is preferable to white metal, for the background, which 
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you cannot then treat naturalistically as landscape. Severity, 
simplicity, convention must be observed in the coloring no less 
than in the modeling of objects in a relief. Where the back- 
ground is plain, it is well to burnish the gold, when the gold 
should be laid upon a slightly undulating, uneven surface, 
roughened with brush stroke, to give greater play of light; do 
not afterwards attempt to touch the burnish with color. A very 
beautiful gold background may be obtained by the use of 
diapers; for which old illumination and many early pictures 
show precedent. The diaper pattern, if raised, may of course 
be laid on with the brush and thin gesso. For a sunk diaper a 
die was generally used, which can be easily made in plaster 
hardened by being mixed with thin alum water. Model the 
diaper, mold it in wax, and fix a cast from the wax on the end 
of a piece of stick by means of "knot- 
ting," or black elastic glue from the 
nearest shoe-shop. The diaper may 
be varied in pattern. You will find it 
offers an opportunity of introducing 
allusions to many little cognate inter- 
ests, which would be distracting to in- 
corporate more fully in the main 
design of the relief. 

The best framing for a relief is a 
simple architectural molding 
worst, anything approaching 
appearance of an ordinary picture- 
frame. Do not be tempted to put a 
relief under glass; the best protection 
is a final coat of hard oil-varnish, such 
as copal or amber. In the case of wax 
painting, wax itself may form a final 
varnish. 

As regards schemes of color, it is well 
to bear in mind that color must elucidate. 
Consequently in coloring, for instance, 
any single. figure, be 



cautious of introduc- 
ing violent contrasts 
of tone. Here again 
the study of the 
earlier masters helps 
us, and it is surprising 
how much their har- 
mony was obtained 
by cunning distribu- 
tion of primaries and 
secondaries, to use 
old-fashioned terms. 
They did not (as does 
the pictorial artist) 
paint in grays. 

Bearing in mind 
that it is not sculp- 
ture which is under 
consideration, but relief intended for 
painting, you may, with a view to clear- 
ness and often for purposes of softening, 
paint a dark outline round a form; some- 
times this may be against gold, shading 
it off rapidly inward on the body of the 
form. Where painted color comes 
against painted color, it is still wise to 
soften with darkness the edge of the 
lighter colored form. Generally this 
shading is best done with warm color, 
such as burnt sienna or burnt umber. 
These, however, are but rough rules of 
practice, and after-experience enables 
the worker to ignore them at discretion. 
In coloring, proceed first from those 
objects which by the nature of things 
have their color settled. You have then 
color data and perhaps a color pre- 
dominance, from which sentiment and 
the color instinct will develop harmony. 
Do not too quickly seek the safety of 
dull hues, but be fearless of color; and 
remember (speaking perhaps not scien- 
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tifically, but as an artist) that of all colors, reds are most 
typically "color" as contrasted with white or gray light. 

Color can often be toned, not by touching it at all, but by 
catching the eye by some spot colored sharply to the comple- 
ment. Thus on drapery you may often break sufficiently the 
more general color over the whole of it by the coloring of the 
pattern upon it. 

In the modeling, be content to strive for beauty of line and 
only large indicativeness of shapes; leaving for the skill of the 
sculptor that observance of minutely varying forms which dis- 
tinguish life and reality, a development of the modeler's art 
which does not bear coloring, the use of which is better justi- 
fied upon very low and slight relief. 



number of mirrors, so arranged that no matter which way one 

turns he can see a duplication of the window. 



DECORATIVE NOTES. 



npHE miter or V-cut glass continues first in rank for decora- 
1 tion of a superb class. The cutting is the same as in the 
case of fine pieces of tableware, which renders the product 
necessarily somewhat costly. Its value, according to labor 
represented, is from $4 to $25 per foot. It is sometimes sil- 
vered to add greater richness to its effect. For vesLibule doors, 
other doors in hallways and sliding doors between parlors, with 
the addition of varied interior work, as in borders of mirrors, 




A Panel in Painted Tapestry. Designed and Executed by Detlef Samman, New York? 



A<JPHILADELPHIA STAINED GLASS WINDOW. 




^HE fine residence of Mr. C. Clapp, of 
g^ Germantown, Philadelphia, has been re- 
cently enriched with a stained glass window 
for the decoration and illumination of the 
main stairway, of which we gave in our April, 
1895, issue an illustration. The window 
is thirty feet high by sixteen feet wide, 
and is composed of three tall panels at the 
bottom, surmounted by three lesser 
panels, the whole being crowned with a lunette on which 
cupids and rococo motives are observable. The style of the 
decoration is Louis XV. throughout, and in the main central 
panel is a seated female figure gazing seaward, on whose lap 
lies an open book. The two outlying panels are composed of 
scrolls and festoons of flowers, the central part being filled with 
vases containing flowering plants. The window, as a whole, is 
a beautiful harmonization of the primary colors, and has been 
executed in American opalescent glass by Mr. Wm. Reith, of 
134 North Seventh street, Philadelphia, who has achieved 
quite a reputation for vigorous, artistic decorative work. In 
the hallway in which this particular window is situated are a 



its use at present reaches some extent. It replaces stained glass 
in frequent cases simply to avoid a style conceived to have 
become too universally prevalent. Without other consideration 
its presence is vindicated in the fine prismatic effect produced 
from it at night, in connection with light silken curtains drap- 
ing the inner side. 

The use of crystalline glass has been widely extended with 
good forms of architectural work. The simplest variety of the 
fabric shows a frost-like pattern without the introduction of 
color. Richer effects in crystalline glass, with ornamental work 
in color, are produced either in mosaic or geometrical forms of 
design or with floral arrangements suited to such background. 

Its use is satisfactory in figure draperies in ecclesiastical 
forms of decoration. The colors are burned in, and with the 
work skillfully executed, the decorative effect is excellent. In 
combination with other varieties crystalline glass has an 
increased richness. 

The art of decorative glass is one that is rapidly developing, 
especially in the United States, where our artists are not so 
subservient to tradition as those of Europe. Windows are be- 
coming gorgeous mosaics of color, varied with crystalline effects 
imparting to pictorial or decorative compositions the most vivid 
brilliancy. 



